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Desegregation: One Year Later 
* 


_ Mk. Jounson: This is the eve of the first anniversary of the momen- 
tous United States Supreme Court decision on desegregation, a unani- 
mous decision I must remind ourselves. Joining me in this University 
of Chicago Rounp Taste to discuss some phases of this in retrospect 
and in prospect are two gentlemen eminently prepared and able to add 
their commentary. I wonder, gentlemen, if we might begin by asking 
you to indicate which among the events of the last year stands out in 
your estimation? 


Mr. Bish. 


Mr. Bisu: The first thing that comes to my mind was the morning 
in September when I walked into the McKinley High School and 
found 385 colored boys and girls joining our student body, along with 
four teachers, and just a week or two later an additional teacher and 
an assistant principal. That stands out in my mind as probably the 
most significant experience in my entire school career. 


Mr. Jonson: Wilkins, you see this thing from a slightly different 
perspective. I wonder if you would give us not a sample of events but 
what you think is the most eventful event if you can bring it to mind. 


Mr. Wizxins: The one that comes most readily to mind was the 
meeting called by a southern governor in his office in July to bolster 
the proposition in the wake of the May 17 decision that the colored 
people of his state, and of the South, disagreed with the Supreme Court 
and did not want desegregation. He gathered one hundred carefully 
selected Negro leaders from his state, and, to his amazement, ninety- 
nine of them rejected a program of continued school segregation. This 
was the high point for us as a community organization, believing in 
education, because it tended to knock the props out of one of the early 
and strong arguments made in the Southern States that the Negroes 
themselves did not want what the Supreme Court had handed down 


on May 17. 
Mr. Jounson: It seems to me, Wilkins, that you have told us that 
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you have not only sensed but have observed the sentiment of the Negr 
people. And Bish has told us of an actual historical event in which thi 
sentiment was implemented. I think it would be worth while if 
gave our thought first to an account and description of what has ha 
pened. Where have we come from? What are the encouraging thin 
about it? And, then, I think we might ask ourselves what is ahea 
and what the difficulties are. I wonder if I might suggest—and I d 
not mean to put you gentlemen in a strait jacket—that you represen 
individually, two unique but mutually related points of view. Bish, ; 
I may use the term almost redundantly, would look at this thing fror, 
the point of view of the educative school. Wilkins, I should think tha; 
from your position as an officer in a national action association, you 
perspective and your experience might be somewhat more from t 
angle of the educative society. Shall I say these are two sides of th 
same coin of desegregation and human dignity and of all the catalogu 
of freedoms? 


Wilkins, I think we will start with you this time. | 


Mr. Wixxins: If we will take the bare bones of what happened afte 
May 17, I am sure Bish can fill in from his intimate knowledge on th 
Washington scene. But the over-all picture is that three-fourths of th 
state of West Virginia desegregated its schools; better than half of th 
state of Delaware; and four big cities across the middle section of ou 
country, in the border states—Baltimore, Washington, St. Louis, an 
Kansas City—all began programs of desegregation. In addition, near] 
the entire state of Missouri (including many small communities an 
including some of the boot heel of Missouri, the so-called “Littl 
Dixie”) and two places in Arkansas desegregated, so far as high-schoc 
students are concerned. And we had a small section of New Mexice 
Phoenix, Arizona, and a number of other places. But that is the broa 
outline of what actually happened voluntarily since May 17. Of cours 
I left out Kansas. Kansas was a state before the Supreme Court, bu 
actually it began desegregation before the second argument of the case 
came up. So that we had quite a sweep. 


Mr. Jounson: Bish, we are going to come back to Wilkins agair 
but I wonder now if you can give us a picture of this in the context ¢ 
a single community, and the community I think of, obviously, is Wast 
ington, D.C., which is not only the nation’s capital but very symboli 
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I think we shall return to Wilkins, then, and ask him to tell us how it 
was that these things just did not happen. These, in some instances, 
were made to happen. There was a body of sentiment here. There was 
some organization at work. There were some dedicated people who 
had been doing something. Maybe we could start with the microcosm 
and return to Wilkins for the macrocosm. 


Mk. Bisx: Johnson, that is a point that I was going to raise, namely, 

that a good deal of planning had to go into this before even the May 
decision. I belong to a group of people in Washington who, for a good 
many months before the decision actually was handed down, were 
convinced that we were facing an integrated program of education in 
the city. A number of things were done prior to the decision. A pam- 
phlet for use in social studies work, in intercultural education, was 
developed under the superintendent’s direction; a workshop was pro- 
vided to which board members were invited. This was continued for 
school administrators and then provided for all the teachers in the city. 
After the decision was rendered, we find that a number of things hap- 
pened and rather rapidly. 
_ There was an encouraging letter received, for example, from the 
President of the United States. A committee of the board of education 
announced a policy statement very quickly after the decision. The su- 
perintendent of schools got out a statement of implementation which 
was quite helpful. And then the job belonged to the high-school prin- 
cipals and the faculties to do the grass roots of the job as September 
came along. 


Mr. Wirxins: That is an encouraging story, and it is matched, it 
seems to me, if not in its magnitude and detail, then by what hap- 
pened in what Johnson called the “necessary spade work.” A lot of this 
was done in St. Louis, which had as many traditions, I assume, as 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Jounson: Even behind that, Wilkins, haven’t there been some 
rather significant things happening in the South, particularly where 
the Negro got the short end of the stick with reference to certain suf- 
frage privileges? This thing did not come like a bombshell. It, in some 
sense, had some prelude, some preface, in some, maybe not momentous, 
gains in civil liberties and other things; but this was the entering 
(though not the entering wedge), in some sense the spear of other 
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forces behind it, which intended to accelerate it and also bring it inte 
being. 


Mr. Wixxins: To be sure. There has been the increasing Negro vot, 
in the South, the articulation of political power. There was the election 
as you well know, of a Negro to the board of education in the city o 
Atlanta, Georgia. There was constant discussion and pressure by com 
munity groups. There was discussion by church groups. And I thinl 
one of the factors behind this whole desegregation move that has prob 
ably been overlooked, in general discussion at least, is the attitude O 
the Catholic church, which took some forthright action in desegregatior 
in its own schools. It did so in St. Louis, for example. It did so in ce 
tain other centers. 


Mr. Jonson: You are telling us about these things being done it 
the South and not the North? 


Mr. Wixins: Precisely! 


Mr. Bis: And, Wilkins, there was another factor which was quite 
significant in the Washington area. In Washington, like a good many 
other places, the Negroes do not live in just one area of the city. They 
actually live in ten or twelve areas of the city. And so, as Negro peo 
ple began to move in the early 1940’s, they spread out in many direc 
tions. As a result, we have a school system that has very definite 
boundaries around each school rather than a school system that op 
erates, for example, in a choice-of-school status. We find that abou 
128 of the 160-some schools now have Negro boys and girls going tc 
the same schools as white boys and girls. | 


Mr. Wirxins: I am glad to hear that. And, getting back to the Deer 
South, you know, of course, that, in the state of Texas, Negro anc 
white students have been going to municipal junior colleges, whick 
are very close to high schools; and in some instances, as in Amarillo 
under the jurisdiction of the board of education. And there has beer 
no trouble whatsoever. This is part of the buildup that helped t 
smooth it along; and that, in fact, has aroused much discussion as te 
whether in Texas there is really as much resistance to this, and wha 
might be expected in months to come, because of the experience tha 
they have had at the University of Texas and these various junio 
schools. 
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Mr. Jounson: I remarked at the outset as to the distinction between 
the law in the matter and the facts in the matter. Now I think neither 
of us is prepared to argue the constitutional, legal phases of this thing, 
but I am concerned with some explicit pointing-out of both negative 
and affirmative de facto factors which would accelerate or retard de- 
segregation. I do not think it will bring integration. I think that is 
another term we might speak about—the difference between those two 
terms. Let us say that in the northern cities we have, in fact, Negro 
ghettos. Because we have, in fact, Negro ghettos, we have, in fact, high 
schools in my city, Chicago, 100 per cent—110 per cent, shall I say?— 
pure Negro population. You might say it is this matter of districting. 
Perhaps Bish can speak to this; and Wilkins can come in from his 
angle. In what sense ought we to be very realistic in our projection 
of what we can do in the light of these de facto forces? (And we do 
have residential patterns which tend almost to force us to take account 
of them in the allocation of youngsters to school buildings.) 

Now, this is a context of realism; but, when I say “realism,” I don’t 
mean that it’s an alibi for being cowardly. I mean that it’s a matter 
of facing up to the facts and of the very structure of the community 
and the distribution of the population. Ideally we should wish that we 
could achieve, I take it, a complete mixture—I don’t like the word—of 
Negro youngsters and white youngsters; and I don’t like those words, 
either; I like to get away from the color chart. 

Bish, what embarrassments or what aids did you find yourself facing 
and working with because of the very residential pattern in the scheme 
of life at the economic and residential and job level in Washington? 

Mr. Bis: We did not find a critical situation in that sense, Johnson. 
We established boundaries. An educator, a high-school principal or a 
superintendent of schools, really has nothing to do with where people 
live. His job is to meet the needs of those youngsters who live in the 
area which his school serves. 

Mr. Jounson: Could you make explicit to us what the criteria were 
you used to cut out these areas? 

Mr. Bisu: It was simply the capacity of the buildings, and we drew 
boundaries which were in accordance with... . 

Mr. Jounson: And sort of time-cost-distance factors? 


Mr. Bisxu: That is it. 
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Mr. Jounson: How far a youngster should come and whether het 
should cross a dangerous street. 


Mr. Bist: That is right. This is very important in the elementary’ 
schools. 


Mr. Jounson: It is easier to do there than in the high schools. It 
certainly was in Chicago, because the districts are in smaller units, and 
it is easier to come by a good pattern. 


Mr. Bis: That is right. In the initial stages that took place in 
September, we found, for example, that a formerly all-Negro school 
about ten blocks from the McKinley High School was terribly over- 
crowded, and so in September a large number—I think, 385 of those 
students—were moved into McKinley, where there was more than ade- 
quate room for these youngsters. They came in; they were accepted. 
We adopted a policy of live and let live. And eventually we will get 
to this business of not having an overcrowded situation in any of the 
formerly Negro schools; and then we can proceed with the boundary 
arrangements with a little more exactitude in this matter. 


Mr. Wirxins: I am interested in hearing you say that, Bish, be- 
cause, contrary to popular belief, Negroes and whites are not rigidly 
segregated in every city of the South. 


Mr. BisH: That is right. 


Mr. Wiixins: I have in mind a number of cities, among them 
Charleston, South Carolina, and Galveston, Texas. There are some up 
in the fox-hunting, horse country of Virginia, just outside of Washing- 
ton, where colored people and white people live on the same streets 
as amiable, good neighbors, and where, under a system of desegrega- 
tion, their children attend the same schools. There we would not hee 
this pattern. 

But, Johnson, it certainly is a truism that the residential patterns in 
northern urban centers—in Harlem (New York) we have exactly 
what you have in Chicago. We have 100 per cent Negro schools in a 
solid area from One Hundred and Tenth Street to One Hundred and 
Seventy-fifth Street, which is all Negro. I do not believe we ever have 
had anything but Negro schools there. And it seems to me that one 
of the problems with which my organization should be concerned 
(because it is true that an educator is only concerned with administer- 
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ing to the children who come to his school) is how we are going to 
do something about this residential pattern in order to bring about, 
affirmatively, what the Supreme Court had in mind in defining equali- 
ty of education without racial separation. 


Mr. Jounson: From the remarks both you men have made, it seems 
eminently clear that the consequence of any juridical act by the 
Court is immediately and intimately tied up with economic and 
cultural and political factors; and I wonder if that might not be our 
cue now to push ahead a little and seek to make some assessment as 
to what some of the significant things are that lie ahead, both in terms 
of the good prospect and in terms of the troublous prospect. 


Mr. Bis: From an educator’s standpoint, that is, from the business 
of running a school, I would suggest that it is very important that in 
the beginning and transition periods we work very closely with the 
Negro educational leadership in the community. They can help us. It 
is amazing—it was for us—to find how, while we had had many meet- 
ings, while we had been on committees and worked together, we really 
were in separate areas as far as the basic business of running a school 
is concerned. 


Mr. Jounson: Are you saying, Bish, that you really found out that 
you did not know how to talk to a man of another race and that the 
man of another race did not really know how to talk to you? He 
did not know what to expect from you. He did not quite know what 
your response would be to the noise he made; and you were not quite 
sure what his response would be to the noise you had made. You had 
looked at each other across some kind of social distance. Your sym- 
pathies had tried to jump this distance. They had not gotten by too 
well. Here are you trying to put it in words, “And now let us sit down 
as reasonable people and find out what we have in common and for- 
get, for a while, what we do not have, and we will discover it on 
the way”? 

Mr. Bisu: That is right. And one of the most satisfying experiences 
that I have had this year has been the opportunity to discuss the 
evolving integrated program of education, calling a spade a spade with 
those people who know a great deal more about some of the problems 
that I have had to face than I know. The fact is that I have gotten the 
best advice in the world from those folks. 
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Mr. Wixins: I wanted to say a word on this teacher problem, be- 
cause to hear what Bish has to say about his experience points to som 
of the things that we can expect for the future. One of the questions 
being asked in many, many communities is: What about the Negro 
teachers? How can they be used in a new system of desegregated 
schools? Some communities are commendably going ahead. I have 
in mind the little town of Springfield, Missouri, where they have 
absorbed all seventeen Negro teachers into the elementary, junior high, 
and high-school levels. In Phoenix, Arizona, all the Negro high-school 
teachers (in the former Negro high school) are now teaching in the 
regular high school. And it seems to me they are getting the same 
kind of experience you got in Washington and that any community 
will get if it makes use of the teachers as it should. 


Mr. Jounson: I do not want to introduce any semantic puzzles here 
but I wonder if we really are not talking about the difference between 
“desegregation” and “integration”? When we desegregate (let us look 
upon it as a purely spacial, numerical term, which I think it is), we 
reduce the linear feet that formerly existed between people. But, when 
we integrate them, we seek to create those experiences in which we 
can share. Is that the thing we are talking about? Is that the difference?! 


Mk. Bisu: That is right. I would like to give a little more emphasis 
and expand the idea that Wilkins has just mentioned which we go 
into as teachers. I think that, if there is anything that I have learned 
in this program, it is that we cannot completely intellectualize it. We 
just must experience it. And so when four or five Negro teachers be- 
came members of the faculty of McKinley High School, I confess to: 
you and to anyone that I was quite concerned about this. And, yet, 
because of the inner poise, because of the “at-easeness” of these teachers, 
and because of the fact that somehow the professional job transcends 
other matters that we sometimes in a conference may think creeps into’ 
this, I can tell you this: I have not had in this year one single com- 
plaint from the parent of a white student who is taught by colored 
teachers. | 


Mr. Jounson: You told nobody not to put beans up his nose, didn’t 
you? 


Mr. Bis: That is right. 
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Mk. Jounson: And, of course, that prohibition was not very success- 
ful, as legend reports. They forthwith put beans up their noses. I mean, 
you are accentuating the positive, if I can bring in a cliché. 


Mr. Biso: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Jounson: You are seeking to avoid the negative image com- 


pletely? 
Mr. Bis: That is right. 
Mk. Jounson: Wilkins, do you go along with that? 


Mr. Wirxins: In St. Louis, when they put their desegregation into 
effect in their high schools on February 1, they found that they still 
_ had two all-Negro high schools. But they had Negro students in the 
other six high schools; and they had no incidents, except the inci- 
_ dents, as a principal put it, that would happen in any teen-age group. 
_ A boy shot a water pistol at a colored girl, and this, that, and the 
_ other—well, he’d shoot a water pistol at anybody. 


__ Mk. Jounson: Are there any significant differences to what has hap- 
| pened or may be expected to happen as between different age and 
| school-grade levels? Are high-school youngsters of a different mind 
| with reference to this thing from the smaller children in the sixth and 
| the fifth and fourth grades? Are there any distinctions there that can 
be made when we talk on this thing? 


| Mk. Bisx: Yes, Johnson, I think there is. The high-school youngster 
_is more sensitive to the socialization angle of an educational program 
than are the elementary-school children. I might say that in our pre- 
| liminary work we tried to identify the problems which we would have. 
We missed it about 99 per cent. We thought we would have problems 
of extreme difficulty with discipline and with matters of that sort. We 
simply have not had them. We have had some problems in teaching 
which have resulted in the necessity to give greater emphasis in vocab- 
| ulary-building and in speech work and in other areas in English; but 
(those are problems with which a good educator ought to be able to 
| deal. 


Mr. Wirxins: This matter of what the children will do about it al- 
ways brings to mind a story that I delight to tell, from Mexico, Mis- 
{souri. The high-school editor there wrote a brief editorial, much briefer 
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than any editorial in the Post-Dispatch or the New York Times, in 
which he said: “We are going to have a new system in our school this 
year called ‘integration.’ All it means is we are going to have forty new 
students there, and we hope the townspeople will not make a big pro- 
duction out-of it because we kids are going to take it in our stride.” 
And that seems to me to sum up this attitude of children toward this 
thing—the students themselves. 


Mr. Jounson: At the local angle, outside of the school organization, | 
what is there in the area of PTA, or school board, or press relations 
that either of you gentlemen wish to speak to? 


Mk. Bist: I can certainly speak of a rather satisfactory program with 
our parent-teacher association. Last year, in anticipation of an inte- 
grated educational program, we did not fill two vacancies on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the parent-teacher association. We filled them 
with outstanding Negro parents, and they have been most helpful. 
They have discussed the problems that I have brought to them frankly 
with me. They have been helpful in all the activities of the program. 
We have had a good attendance from Negro parents, and I really feel 
that we have made as much progress on the level of parents through 
our parent-teacher associations as we have in the acceptance on the 
pupil level: 

Mr. Jonson: Coming back now to this unique and mutually re- 
lated perspective which you gentlemen represent, Wilkins concerned 
with this problem from the level and from the angle of the organiza- 
tion that operates at the national level and Bish operating within the 
confines of a single municipality. What statement, Wilkins, would you 
like to make to the American people respecting this thing, as the 
executive secretary of the NAACP? 


Mr. Wirxins: It is a big order to make a statement to the American 
people, but I would like to say that we believe this thing will work 
We believe that the record of the past year has shown that it wil 
work. We believe that there are a great many people in the South whc 
want it to work. And we believe, most of all, that the students them: 
selves, and the educators, and the parents, want to obey the law of the 
land. We believe that the church people, for example, believe this i: 
morally right. And to those Americans who say that it is going to give 
a lot of trouble and that it cannot be done, we say it will work. 
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Mk. Jounson: Bish, do you want to speak from your angle to parents 
and fellow school administrators and PTA members and to that section 
_ of the population? 


_ Mk. Bisu: That is a big order. I would sum it up something like 

this: There is need in this area for decisive, unequivocating leadership, 
certainly on the part of the high-school principal. And I would sug- 
gest, also, that, without compromising in any sense the basic principle 
involved, it would behoove all high-school principals from time to 
_ time to be somewhat tolerant of other people’s intolerances. And I 
_ think that in all this we must accept the eventual inevitability of run- 
| ning an integrated school program in our public schools. 


| Mk. Jonson: You gentlemen speak as though faith and the tides 
_ of history were on our side, and I am committed to the view that they 
| are. 


DESEGREGATION IS MORE THAN SKIN DEEP* 
By EARL S. JOHNSON 
* 


Segregation in the public schools in the United States is dead in prin- 
ciple. That is, it is dead de jure, but it is not dead de facto. De facto i 
assumes many forms and will require many kinds of action to put an end 
to it. While it is true that the Supreme Court’s decision of May 17, 1954 
declared unconstitutional the segregation of pupils according to race onl 
in the five communities in which suit had been brought, the moral effec 
of its action on the whole nation is clear. A new legal benchmark has be 
set. But law, per se, does not bring about the complex social changes whic 
must take place if segregation of pupils is to end de facto. The law is no 
the final solvent for social ills, however much it provides the basis in whose 
absence only custom and usage would determine what was right conducts 

Thus it is that desegregation, North and South, poses a problem for 
social action. The rate at which it may be accomplished will be paced by 
consideration of when and how. The place and speed of when and hou! 
will differ as the history and practice of segregation, both de jure and de 
facto, differ in local communities, North and South. Despite the importan 
role which both federal and state agencies play in education, provision Fi 
education and the kind of education it is, perhaps more characteristicall 
than any other phase of our social life, is a local community matter. 

It is not unlikely that de facto segregation of Negro children exists in the 
schools of some communities in many states—at least in those in whick 
there is a sizable residential concentration of Negroes. It is with such comi 
munities in non-Southern states that this discussion is concerned. t 

The residential segregation of Negroes in the urban centers of the non 
South is due to the natural growth process of those communities. This, ir 
turn, has produced segregation of Negro children in the public schools. The 
process is natural in the sense that it is due to the play of economic ano 
social factors whose force and operation transcend the will and desire o; 
individuals. These factors trace to two important processes in the culturi 
of modern communities: (@) the right and opportunity for people to mij 
grate from community to community, and (4) the growth process of urban 
communities (somewhat unique to non-Southern cities) by reason of the 


* Reprinted, with permission, from Educational Leadership (Washington, D.C.: Asso 


ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA), November, 1954, Pr 
69-73. 
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successive waves of immigrants or emigrants in the case of native-born 
which have settled in them. 

The movement of Negro people into and within urban communities of 

the non-South is the most recent (save that of Mexican and Puerto Rican 
people) in a long series of enactments of the truth of the classic axiom that 
“the city air makes for freedom.” It may also be seen as a manifestation 
_ of the equally classic axiom, stated by the eminent German economic his- 
_torian, Karl Biicher, that “every great advance in civilization begins with 
| a new wandering.” But this “new wandering” which has greatly increased 
the Negro population of the urban communities of the non-South has en- 
countered barriers. These have been chiefly economic and cultural in nature. 
_ Economically these Negro migrants have been unable to compete on equal 
| terms with most non-Negroes in the housing market. Hence, they, like 
most of their white immigrant predecessors, settled in or near the center of 
the cities to which they turned in the search for greater freedom. Conse- 
quently, a residential pattern of Negro people, not unlike that of earlier 
_city-ward migrants of low income and social status and meagerly equipped 
| with industrial skills, has developed in the cities of the non-South. The 
| residential pattern of all but a few non-Southern cities with populations of 
| 25,000 or more tends to confirm this fact. 
As the in-migrant groups to non-Southern cities prospered, they tended 
| to resettle in neighborhoods successively farther away from the area of orig- 
jinal settlement, the center of the city. This movement was both accom- 
j panied and hastened by the pressure for space by new waves of immigrants. 
| These, in due time, also tended to move toward the rim of the community, 
ileaving their worn-out houses for the next wave of in-migrants to occupy. 
Ul is in this setting and successive process that Negro in-migrants belong. 
ASimilarly, as they have prospered, they, like their non-Negro fellows, have 
\tended to extend the area of their residence outward. The history of their 
movement to non-Southern cities, their settlement within them, and their 
igradual trek toward the rim of such communities differ from that of their 
on-Negro predecessors chiefly and most significantly in the fact that against 
em far deeper and more lasting prejudices have been exhibited. Conse- 
quently their trek has been slower, fraught with greater threat and often 
Wwith outright violence, and has, in the main, resulted in a concentrated 
ather than a dispersed pattern of residential settlement. Thus, while Ne- 
eroes have enjoyed some mobility within non-Southern urban communi- 
ies, they have not enjoyed the right of competition on equal economic and 
kocial terms with their non-Negro fellow citizens in the choice of place of 
| ebidencce or, for that matter, in the choice of employment. 

The de facto segregation of Negro children in the public schools of non- 
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Southern urban centers is a direct consequence of the de facto residential; 
segregation of their parents. The breaking of the housing blockade which; 
confronts the Negro population in these cities is thus the most considerable 
factor standing in the way of the reduction or elimination of the segrega- 
tion of Negro. children in the public schools of those communities. 

Thus it is that the rugged economic, political, and cultural factors which 
operate in the “educative society” outside the school must be brought to} 
serve the letter and spirit of the law against segregation. Hence what can) 
and will happen zz the school will be conditioned by what can and will 
happen in the Great Society, economically, politically, and culturally as well, 
as legally. This is the picture of the underlying facts. If we are daunted by, 
it, we must remind ourselves that it is facts which daunt us. To permit that 
to happen.would be pathetic. 

Most non-Southern cities with sizable concentrations of Negro people 
reveal a pattern of Negro settlement whose elementary-school districts show, 
such characteristics as the following: a disproportionately large number of, 
pupils per room and per teacher; the highest percentage of rooms in sho 
supply; the lowest percentage of surplus and/or special-use rooms; a dis4 
proportionately large number of old, inadequate, and deteriorated buildings) 
with consequent more intense use, greater repair and maintenance costs| 
and greater strain on teachers because of large classes, overcrowding, inade« 
quate facilities, and, significantly, a greater proportion of children wi 
learning difficulties. It is such real and stubborn facts as these which must 
be changed if equal, not to speak of desegregated, educational opportuni 
ties are to be afforded Negro children. The untruth of the myth of “separate 
but equal” educational opportunities is thus affirmed in non-Southern ag 
well as Southern urban communities. 

The principle on which equal and nonsegregated education will come 
about in those communities in the United States—both North and South—} 
in which it is not now a fact is a cumulative one. This is not equivalent tq 
a principle of gradualism, at least not the kind of gradualism born of half; 
heartedness if not cowardice. It is a principle which requires that a starj 
toward desegregation be made wherever and whenever it can be made. It ijj 
a principle which denies the oft-held notion that cause and effect are rej 


widely cast so as to take advantage of every factor which, directly or indi 
rectly, will bear helpfully on improving the status of the Negro population 

The principle of cumulative change upon which we must depend reveal] 
the following potential: a favorable change in any one of the distinctiv4 
contributory conditions (housing, education, employment, recreation, etc. ( 
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will, if it can be held constant long enough, tend to realize the other condi- 
tions and bring about a readjustment of the whole system in conformity 
with favorable social change. Thus the receipt of equal wages for equal 
work, opportunities for equal competition in the housing market, and what- 
ever other “better” can be brought about for Negroes (and all disadvantaged 
minorities in our society) must last long enough to be translated into a 
higher standard of living and evoke the attitudes and expectations which 
tend to go along with it. In any given community there are many potential 
_ when-and-how points. They must be availed of at one and the same time, 
since each variable in the complex supports and is supported by all the 
_ others. 
__ The task is a political one in the broadest and most genuine sense of the 
| meaning of politics. Important among the factors which will be required 
are such as these: an enlightened and vigorous community conscience re- 
Specting the inequity and iniquity of segregation because of race; rigorous 
enforcement of the law respecting the right of Negroes to live in those 
communities in which they choose to live; the delimitation of school dis- 
tricts on the logic of equality of access to school facilities regardless of race; 
the rigorous enforcement of racially fair regulations governing transfers; 
alert and active voluntary organizations which have the courage to protest 
every violation of civil liberty; positive programs for the desegregation of 
Negro teachers as well as Negro pupils in the public schools; the formation 
and vigorous operation of human relations commissions, both official and 
| informal in nature; and the enforcement of fair employment practices—in 
| short, the organization of the community through many channels and 
| agencies to the end that verbal dedication to the democratic credo will find 
| expression in social action. 
| In all these plans and efforts we must be guided by a sense of realism. 
(Pbis requires that we bear in mind that desegregation of the public schools 
involves, as does all major social change, an adjustment of fundamental 
l moral values. What we want is better schools, and desegregation is one of 
the major yardsticks by which they may be achieved and measured. If, 
however, we should argue that there is no good reason for drawing school 
‘district lines just to create the conditions for desegregation any more than 
\to create the conditions for segregation, we would be arguing badly. Many 
(factors enter into the drawing of school district lines, an important one 
being the democratic ideal that segregation is to be avoided whenever and 
wherever possible. 
Despite dedicated and wise efforts to influence educational policy so that 
desegregation may be achieved wherever and whenever possible, we shall 
Hcontinue to have schools in which there will be a high concentration of 
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white and Negro pupils, respectively. The facts of urban life make this 
certain for many years. In that event what we need to do is to seek to 
modify the relations which now often exist between such schools. 

We might devoutly anticipate the day when it would be a thoroughly 
workable policy with unquestionable democratic results for pupils to attend 
the school of their choice or the choice of their parents—regardless of their 
race or the racial group which might make up the bulk of the population 
of a school. The dreams of a Walt Whitman would then come to reality 
and, with-it, genuine democracy. 

For the changes which must come if desegregation is to come de facto as 
well as de jure there must be marked changes in local community opinion. 
But even deeper than opinion is the sentiment which predetermines it. 
What we must come to know is not only what the peculiar opinions of the 
community are but also the complex elements of moral feeling and character 
in which those opinions are nurtured. It is right changes at that level of 
community life which must come about if the schools, as John Dewey ex- 
pressed it, are to become “outposts of a more humane civilization.” 
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fa clon is an indivisible word. If we want to enjoy it, 


and fight for it, we must be prepared to extend it to every- 


lig “skin —WENDELL WILLKIE. ss 
From the battlefields of Italy to the golden homies here 
~ in America, Negroes have learned that there is nothing more 
| democratic than a bullet or a splinter of steel _—ANONYMOUS. 


_ class < citizens. ANONYMOUS. 


A society in which a is willing to ards only t that 


| | Ewould be a hard choice between it and a totalitarian society 
—Jusrice LEARNED HAnp. 


E one, whether they are rich or poor, whether they agree with _ 


-us or not, no matter what their race or the color of ae ae 


The Constitution does not provide for first- and second- 


for which he can see a personal equivalent is no society at _ 
all; it is a group already in process of dissolution... . It — 
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